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THE EIGHT HOURS’ QUESTION. 


HALL Parliament enact that the owners of coal mines are no longer 

to employ miners for more than eight hours underground ? This was 

the nominal question discussed in the House of Commons a few weeks ago. 
About the period of labour there was but little difference of opinion. Most 
people—probably over three-fourths of the Members present—would have 
declared an eight hours’ day to be in their opinion long enough for such an 
occupation. It would be interesting, were it possible, to have an analysis of 
the real reasons for the votes on each side. Some voted against the Bill 
because of an abstract objection to interfering by statute with the hours of 
adult labour ; others because they thought that serious injury to the miners 
themselves would be caused by a mathematically rigid law of this nature; 
others again, because they believed that a heavy blow would be dealt at 
combination. Some voted for the bill because they believed that combina- 
tion for this object had proved a failure; others because they held the case 
of the miners’ employment to be an altogether exceptional one; others again, 
simply because their constituents desired them to vote so. Beyond all 
these, there were two small groups. There were Members who voted for 
the Bill because they saw in it the first step in the direction of a complete 
change in the relations of labour and capital. There was another small 
group which, agreeing with the object or ideal, voted against the Bill 
because they did not conceive this to bea proper or desirable fashion in 


which to take the first step. 
It is worth while to try to disengage the point of difference between 


these opposing minorities. 

After the repeal of the Corn and Navigation laws there came a period 
in which the traders of this country made the utmost use of their new 
freedom. Production was stimulated to the utmost, and with the influx of 
capital which followed on the Joint Stock Companies Act of 1862, there 
came an increase of wealth which passedywhat had been dreamed of by 
the most sanguine, But another change was setting in. That enfranchise- 
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ment of the workmen of the towns, which was completed by the addition 
to the electoral roll of the agricultural labourers in 1885, brought new 
notions into people’s minds. The old combination laws were repealed ; 
trades unionism increased in strength with unexpected rapidity ; and men 
woke up to find that labour was no longer a passive instrument in the hands 
of capital. The labourers began to find their political feet, and the social 
problem was no longer so much the production of wealth as its distribution. 
It is because the public mind is so taken up with this, and because it feels 
that there is a great social wrong to be redressed, that the position of 
political parties is of such a changing nature. Under the pressure of the 
new voters, Conservatism and Liberalism are alike passing into new phases. 
With both there is a great problem with a paramount claim on the attention 
of politicians. With both the leading idea is to use the collective powers of 
society as a whole for the improvement of the conditions of existence for the 
individual members of that whole. The dividing difference seems at present 
to be in the extent to which this principle is to be pushed. Now one reason 
why the general line of political demarcation is difficult to draw, is because we 
are ina transition stage. he leaders of the Liberal party are not respon- 
sible for the change. It was not in their brains that the new notions first 
shaped themselves. These notions are rather the result of a vague but 
persistent dissatisfaction on the part of the proletariat, which finds itself 
getting, it is true, an increasing share of the results of its productive effort, 
but a share which is disproportionately small. This dissatisfaction is being 
translated into a demand that not only shall labour be recognised as the 
equal of capital, but be regarded, whenever this is practicable, as its master. 
In other language, we are face to face with the conception of a state of things 
in which capital and land shall be owned and controlled for the benefit of 
the public, and no longer for that of individuals. 

I do not suggest that this conception is either new, or that it is in 
terins the political faith of any very large number of people in this country. 
But the analysis of the popular cries of the day points to a decided tendency 
to adopt it. In the case of the land, the progressives have for the last few 
years—indeed ever since the evangelical tour in this country of Mr. Henry 
George—thrown over the old programme of leasehold enfranchisement, 
unrestricted peasant proprietorship, and free land, for a new policy of muni- 
cipal control, acquisition of the future unearned increment, and general 
restriction on absolute ownership. The demand is no longer for the wider 
diffusion of individual ownership, but takes the form of the collectivist desire 
of “ the land for the people”. Now this has been familiar for some time 
past. If the progressist leaders have the courage to deal with matters 
boldly, and are capable of guiding opinion, at once repressing reckless- 
ness and injustice, and directing enthusiasm sympathetically yet firmly, 


great good for society may ensue in the near future. In the case of land 


we begin to see where we are going. At least London thought that it did 
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so one Saturday, a few weeks ago, and London is not usually foolish in 
such matters. 

But in the case of the relations of labour and capital the direction in 
which we look for the solution of the problem is not so apparent. The 
desire to control the use of capital in the interests of human well-being is 
complicated by the fear of disadvantage in foreign competition, a fear which 
has nothing quite analogous to it in the case of land. And therefore those 
who wish to take steps towards giving effect to the new tendency, are more 
perplexed here. But some of them have at last proposed a first step. In 
an eight hours’ law for miners they think that they have found firm ground 
to tread on. Assuming that we desire to go in the same direction as they 
do, the question is whether the ground is firm. 

Now there may well be cases in which it is right that Parliament 
should register the opinion of a particular trade in the form of an Act, even 
an Act restrictive of individual liberty. The existing legislation about the 
Truck System, and the Coal Mines Regulation Act of 1887, are illustrations 
in point. But to justify such legislation, it must be clear that there 1s 
practical unanimity, and that, on the balance of advantages and disadvan- 
tages, mischief will not be done. In the case of the miners, not only is 
there not unanimity, as the action of the men of Northumberland and 
Durham and the evidence before the Labour Commission shew, but there 
is reason to apprehend mischief. The main argument in support of the 
Bill is that combination has failed to attain that end of an approximate 
eight hours’ day (more or less), which most people desire for the colliers. 
But this argument proves too much. If the trades unions of about the best 
organised industry in the country are failures in the effort to attain a proper 
standard of hours, they are helple-s against the employers in the matter of 
wages also, and therefore it is necessary to contemplate the establishment 
of a statutory wage as well as a statutary working day. Those who advo- 
cate this are also driven to contemplate, as possibly involved, the further 
step of statutory prices of necessaries. But this implies a complete change 
in capitalist institutions, a change which it is agreed can at best only be 
brought about by slow degrees. If then, to accede to the argument and 
declare the method of combination to be a failure, would be to deal a heavy 
blow at the workman’s faith in his trades union, the step is one which 
ought not to be taken without cogent evidence of its necessity. Now when 
we turn to the evidence of this necessity, we find that it does not exist. 
Not only in Northumberland and Durham, but throughout the east of 
Scotland, the unions have established, and maintained for years past, 
through bad times and good, the standard of eight hours or less. And this 
is the case in many other parts of [England and Scotland likewise. Where 


the eight hours’ day in mines does not exist the evidence points to this, that 


the men have either, being paid by the piece, not desired it, or that they 
have not taken the trouble to make a sufficient effort to attain it. We are 
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told that a general strike is undesirable. The answer is that if the 
Federated Miners’ Union choose to untie the faggot and deal with particu- 
lar collieries separately, no one need feel any inconvenience excepting the 
very few colliery proprietors who might at first stand out. No general 
strike is in the least likely to be necessary, if matters are properly managed. 

The truth is that there was probably never presented to the House of 
Commons a weaker case of the kind. It may be that in a different fashion, 
which will afford more room for elasticity, it may be right to regulate the 
hours of work in mines, but the existing Bill, with its cast-iron bank to 
bank rule, a rule which, if enacted, would have rendered unworkable many 
pits where, from the depths of the mine, the coal took much time to 
bring from the face to the bank, could certainly not be justified on any 
such evidence of inability on the part of the men to protect themselves as 
was presented. 

If an eight hours’ law is introduced, it must surely be for the sake of 
those who are really weak; for the sake of people like the omnibus and 
tramway men, whose unions are confronted with the formidable difficulty of 
a practically unlimited supply of labour at the very doors of the employers. 
Whether a law which would apply to the trades which most needed it, and 
the application of which to particular localities would depend on the wishes 
of the workers in the district, is a practical one, is a widely different 
question from that of the other day. To answer the latter affirmatively 

| would have been to make without consideration in a weak case a conces- 
sion which we could not have refused to make in a multitude of stronger 
cases, of the circumstances of which we had not even thought. 

The stupendous successes which the workmen of this country have 
attained by means of these Unions have carried us in the direction of 
regarding labour as no longer the instrument of capital, but as entitled to 
at least equal consideration. There is yet another step which may be 
taken towards the expression of the collectivist tendency. 

A few years ago it was a maxim with Liberal statesmen that municipal 
bodies, even when representative, ought to be carefully prevented from 
undertaking more than was absolutely necessary to be done in the public 
| interest. A body of public and private Acts were passed, the distinguishing 
| feature of which was that they precluded the public, for whose benefit they 

had been brought into existence, from undertaking and managing the water, 
gas, dock, tramway and other enterprises which were yet essential to the 





corporate life of our local societies. By slow degrees this is being relaxed, 
Birmingham, Liverpool and Glasgow have all had the benefit of private 
legislation relaxing the general rule. Huddersfield has, after a struggle, 
got permission from Parliament to work her own tramway system, with 
the result that her Corporation has in the case of the drivers and 
conductors substituted an eight hours’ system, arranged on the double 


principle, for the old oppressive single shift of fourteen hours, and 
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has at once satisfied the unemployed, and made a profit for the public 
purse. The new tendency of our time, the distinctive feature in the more 
recent conception of progress, the desire to use the collective power of 
society for the improvement of the conditions of existence of its individual 
members, has just begun to be realised in our municipal life. Now it has 
been already pointed out, that in the case of the relations of labour and 
capital, the problem of how to go at once safely and quickly in this 
direction, is yet more difficult to solve than in the case of land Jaw reform. 
The subject matter is more intricate, and the complication of foreign 
competition enters in. To interfere by means of cast-iron statutory 
restrictions with what is naturally, if not properly, matter to be adjusted 
by negotiation, is to use a metaphor of Mr. Morley’s, to run the risk attendant 
on thrusting a ramrod into delicate machinery. There is another path, 
safer in the existing state of knowledge, which leads towards the same 
goal. We know what combination can do; we have begun to know in 
these very municipal institutions what example may do. Perhaps the best 
work accomplished by the London County Council has been the example 
which it has set before other and lesser employers of labour, of fair 
hours and fair wages, even under the disadvantage of powers of action 
which are restricted in comparison with those of ordinary municipal 
corporations. Now experience has shown that there are many enterprises 
which can only be undertaken under public sanction, which are necessary 
for the supply of local wants, and from which monopoly profits can be 
extracted. The price list of the stock of the London Gas and Water 
Companies, and the statutory restrictions which have had to be put upon 


their powers of making profits, are illustrations of this. These profits 





ought surely, as in the case of the increment in the value of land on which 
the towns are built, to be secured for the pockets of the community which 
has created them. lbut there is, in that advantage of example to which 
allusion has been made, a yet deeper reason for extending in every 
direction in which we safely can, the power of these municipalities to 
undertake industrial enterprises in the public interest. ‘These bodies are 
bound, with an extended franchise, to be good employers of labour. The 
larger and more extended the sphere of their undertakings, the greater is 
the moral force of the example they set. They form, in the hands of 
labourers who have a great, though not exclusive power in determining at 
the polling booths how they are to be composed, another mighty instrument 
whereby the workers may better their own position. Even if it involve 
some sacrifice, it is worth while to proceed further in this direction. 

To sum up the purpose of these remarks. It seems to the writer that 


we ought not, even in the interests of progress towards the ideal of a 
collective control of capital, to resort confidently to statutory regulation of 
the hours of labour. For it may be quite unneccssary to take this step, at 
least in the case of the only industries in connection with which it has been 
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discussed by Parliament, and to take it may prove morally injurious to the 
frame of mind which has enabled the workmen to resort successfully to 
combination. We must remember that there is another policy, that of 
enabling bodies which represent the public to set examples as employers, 
upon which in many cases we may certainly safely embark to a far larger 
extent than we have done at present. How far we may go with this 
policy, whether we inay freely extend it to the Government, whether we 
may apply it to railways and other great enterprises of a more than local 
nature is a matter to be discussed in each instance on the balance of 
advantages and disadvantages, bearing in mind on the one hand what we 
have to lose from the absence of competition, and on the other what we 
have to gain in other respects. But until we have added the full power of 
example, and seen what can be done yet in conjunction with the steadily 
developing forces of trades’ unionism, it is at least premature to resort to 
legislative interference with the liberty of adult men to arrange their own 
hours of work. ‘The time may come when it will be right and natural to 
take this course, not as an admission of the failure of other means, but as 
part of yet further reaching changes under which labour and capital shall 
no longer bargain at arm’s length. but we are not yet within sight of these 
changes, and we dare not in the case of the mining population rashly take 
a step which implies that we can, if necessary, adopt them. Meantime it 
is satisfactory to know that the status of labour has risen and is steadily 


rising, and that it is within our power still further to assist the rise. 


R. B. HALDANE. 
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MONSIEUR RENAN. 
A PASTEL. 


\ LITTLE short old gentleman, stout, with the picturesque corpulence 
iL of a country priest. His silvery hair falls almost to his shoulders, 
his clear blue eyes are benign and yet indifferent, the air is courteous, 
benevolent, considerately amused. ‘ Je suis un cure raté—et le costume 
civil ne me va pas du tout’, he will tell you. In truth, meeting him un- 
awares, we should naturally take Monsieur Renan for an eminent ecclesi- 
astic but for something subtle and audacious in the glance, which reveals 
the soul within to be no obedient soul, but for something delicate and irre- 
ductible in the magical smile which suggests an Inner Fairy, imprisoned by 
enchantment in that weight of flesh. 

Such is the man who more than any other has taught the modern 
generation how to doubt. He has also taught them, involuntarily I 
suppose, how to believe, as we shall see later on: but that 1s another 
question, subtler and less cvident. None can deny that, to the later 
Nineteenth Century, M. Renan has been above all ‘‘der Geist der stets 
verneint”. . . . Every fifty years or so the manner of doubt renews 
itself even more utterly than the manner of belief. Until about the year 
1845 men still lost their faith for the same reasons that influenced Goethe 
and Jouffroy. Their objections were entirely logical, metaphysical. They 


could not reconcile the existence of evil and the responsibility of the human 





soul with the justice of an omnipotent deity. They were revolted by the 
exaction of this all-just God, who required the death of a Deity in payment 
of the ransom of his own creatures. These difficulties were still almost 
theological, matters of the mind, unsubstantial, difficult to resolve. In 
either issue, they left behind them a rankling doubt—* After all, the existence 
of God might be true?” * After all, the existence of God might be false? ”’ 
Nothing could be more different from the serene incredulity of M. Renan. 

The history of his conversion has been given to the world by M. 
Kenan with interesting detail, with rare exactitude, in his Souvenirs of Youth: — 

“The attentive study that | made of the Bible revealed to me how... it is 
not possible to maintain that the sacred part of the Book of Isaiah is by Isaiah. The 
Book of Judith is a historical impossibility. The Book of Daniel is an) Apocryphal 
Book composed in 167 or 170 Bc...) 6 On the part of the Catholic Church to 
avow that Daniel is a product of the time of the Maccabees, would be to avow 
herself mistaken. If she be mistaken in this, she may be mistaken in other points. 
She is no longer divinely inspired.” 

There is, you see, not one question as to the tenets of Christian 
Theology ; the matter is purely one of Inistorical criticism. [t is the famous 
experience of Jlrtobert Elsmere which so many spirits have avowed 
themselves unable to follow. But in 1845 it was a tremendous originality 
for a young Catechist, passionately and poetically attached to his native 


religion, to lose his faith and change the whole order, not only of his life on 


earth but of his position towards cternity, because of an error in the date 
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attributed to the Book of Daniel. How different were the questions which 
twenty years before agitated Théodore Jouffroy throughout that ever 
memorable December night! Yet M. Renan is by nature not less extra- 
ordinarily sensitive to moral and religious ideas ; by practice not less stoical 
than the noble Idealist we have named. Only, in his change of faith, his 
moral self, his attitude towards God and eternity were, at the moment, 


entirely unconcerned. 
"7 still promised myself,” he says, “ to keep true to Jesus, from without. 


L’idee qu’en abandonnant I’Eglise, je resterais fidéle 4 Jésus, — de moi. If I 
had been capable of believing in apparitions I should certainly h ave seen Jesus at my 
side, saying, ‘Abandon me, in order to become my disciple ’.” 

3ut there is no dissolvent so irresistible as the spirit of analysis. And 
the unique, the characteristic essence of the genius of M. Renan, is its 
union of the poetry of a Celtic fairy, the natural religiousness of a Celtic 
Druid or a Celtic priest, tempered by the irreverent.frolics of Gavroche, to 
the patient and inflexible love of truth of the sincere man of science. In 
the life and works of M. Renan, this last quality, less apparent perhaps to 
his contemporaries, because more to be looked for in the grave Adminis- 
trator of the College of France, really dominates the others from the height 
of a guiding ee In reality, M. Renan, when he left the Catholic 
Church, did not merely lose, but changed his religion. From the servant 
of Christ he became the servant of science; and he is with Darwin, with 
M. Taine, with Mr. Huxley, the most remarkable example of that Religion 
of Science, that priesthood of Discovery, which remains the distinguishing 
character of the third quarter of the Nineteenth Century. 


“T regret now”, says M. Renan in his Souvenirs, “that I did not follow my im- 
pulsion to study physiology and natural science ; for I may say that the extreme 
ardour which these vital sciences excited in my mind, leads me to believe that, had I 
steadily pursued them, I should have arrived at sev eral of the results of Dar win, which 
I already apprehended. . . . Instead of that, I learned German and Hebrew ; I 
Was carried away towards Historical Science—a little conjectural Science, for ever 
undoing the task of yesterday, which will be neglected in another hundred years.” 





But in this Science as in that, M. Renan ‘‘aimed at several of the 
results of Darwin”. Uniting in his brilliant spirit the theories of German 
metaphysicians to the facts of English naturalists, he has diffused the doc- 
trine of the ‘ Perpetual Fiert”’. He tells of a world not yet accomplished, 
‘eternally becoming”’, still in a state of unceasing evolution on the 
spiritual as on the physical plane. If, on historical grounds, we refuse the 
testimony of Revelation, there is no evidence of any interference in the 
natural order of things at any time on the part of a particular Providence. 
Tiere is no sign of God in History—‘ Mais Dieu est en voie de se faire”’ 
says M. Renan, cheerfully. God, also, is in process of evolution. 

Such is the philosophy of the ex-seminarist of St. Sulpice. It is after 
all but a more imaginative way of saying that in all probability a God does 


not exist. ** Still’, adds M. Renan, ‘*‘ He may reserve us surprises”. In 


fact, with the wisdom of the true Agnostic, M. Renan, while he suggests a 
great deal, affirms nothing. His devotion is to truth, the whole truth, and 
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not to any particular form of truth. In a celebrated essay, M. Anatole 
Franc has confided to the world his desire, his vain desire, to behold the 


universe with the million-facetted eyes of a fly. It would seem as if this 
earth, 





inconvenient faculty had been granted to M. Renan. He sees it all 





heaven, the conduct of life—at a thousand different angles and, as it were, 
from a thousand different points of view. The multiplicity of his observa- 
tions prevents him from regarding any given aspect of things as durable, as 
serious, as unique, or even as very greatly preferable to any other. He affirms 
nothing, except, perhaps, the utility of the Corpus inscription um Semiticarum. 

There is in the Musée Guimet a collection of wooden dolls, com- 
memorating the piety of a hermit of Amoy. His mother, for some com- 
paratively venial offence, was plunged in Hell. The punishment appears 
perhaps excessive; but in the after life, even as on earth, nothing is more 
complicated than to revoke an order of the Courts. ‘* My one hope”, said 
the pious son, ‘‘is that, by some happy artifice, | may succeed in amusing 





the Eternal :—in that case he will grant me all I ask.” ‘To this end, the 
saint of Amoy devised a troop of marvellous puppets, carved all in a pious 
and filial intention, yet wonderfully comic, pathetically droll, or instinct 
with an ironical melancholy. Prophets, fakirs, saints, impostors, fair 
ladies, princes, peasant girls; there is nothing lacking to the Human 
Comedy of the Chinese Hermit. . . . Even so, we may imagine, to the 
All-seeing Eye, must appear the work of M. Renan—unorthodox, perhaps, 
yet irresistibly amusing. Has not the Historian of Israel more than once 
expressed a similar idea? Does he not love to show himself, in the Vale 
of Jehosophat, addressing to the Almighty, ‘ des placets assez piquants— 
et qui, je crois, le feront sourire”’. No philosopher ever took himself or 
the world less seriously. 

And yet despite this lack-—this, to my thinking—most regrettable lack 
of the historian’s essential quality of ovovd), M. Renan has little of the 
stalwart irreverence of Voltaire. His little jokes about the Eternal are 
like the little jokes of a really very pious and excellent country priest 
afflicted with the mistaken facetiousness often to be observed in religious 
people isolated from the world. He has a great deal of this ecclesiastical 
galety, and it is perhaps the quality with which he is most content. It is 
certainly the quality which does the most injustice to his past . . . It 
was in no light mood that Monsieur Kenan tore himself from Saint Sulpice 
and from the life above all others most congenial to his dreamy nature, and 
set himself, singularly inexperienced and unfriended, to face a difficult 
world alone. It was in no light mood, but rather in a moment of ardent 
prevision and stern enthusiasm, that he wrote that remarkable book, 
L’Aveniy de la science. in those early years of his, in those years, still 
faithful to Jesus from without, he sowed a seed which, for good or for evil, 
has been singularly fruitful. Let us open L’Idée de Dieu, published 


by M. Caro in 1867. We come upon these words: ‘On nous parle 
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beaucoup d’un Christianisme nouveau dont M. Renan nous annonce lére 
prochaine.” That era has now dawned. Both in France, in England, and 
in Russia there is a stir of spring in the spiritual air—a breath of charity, 
a slackness of dogma, a desire to live the Life unfettered by the Creed. 
Many earnest spirits see at their side the visionary Saviour saying, 
‘« Abandon me, in order to become my disciple”. They are to be counted 
by their thousands, those who, reluctantly forswearing the hope of a 
resurrection, desire none the less to be faithful to Jesus from without. But 
of all things, there is none more displeasing to these ardent Neo-Christians 
than to hint that their true founder is the light-hearted Merlin of the Rue 
des IXcoles. ‘ Renan, voyez-vous, c’est Pabime”’, said one of them to me 
the other day. [I know a charming maiden who crosses herself on brow and 
bosom at sight of his respectable white hairs. My only consolation is that 
M. Renan would certainly approve her. 

Ah, good young men and maidens, it is hard that a few quips and 
cranks, made chiefly in old age to keep at bay the rheumatism, should 
blind us all to the real merits of a Stoic too modest to suggest that he 
deserves the title. Perhaps Monsieur Renan is aware that in his strenuous 
youth his chief obstacle to salvation was the sin of spiritual pride. (Take 
care, young friends!) In those days we heard much of his exceptional 
position ; he avowed, much as you do, that he dwelt on the heights, ‘ et 
qu'il a peine as’abaisser”. He thought any attempt at cheerfulness ‘ un 
singulier oubli des destinées humaines ”’. 

Since then, the effort of any single human soul has appeared to him a 
thing infinitesimally small in the presence of the infinite Unknown. And 
yet, mark you, he has never relaxed that effort. To this day, a life more 
austere, more consecrate to duty, would be hard indeed to find. But he 
has grown more indulgent for the others—for the prodigals, for the foolish 
virgins and the dying thieves so unaccountably preferred to the Pharisee— 
and he scandalizes you (and me) by smiling on the students of Paris 
paternally, and saying, ‘‘ Amusez-vous!”’ when we think he ought to say: 
“ Look at me! I have worked long, slept little, and played scarce at all ; 
I am famous and poor, old and still in harness; | have never recoiled 
before the most difficult duty ; I have ever set the Ideal before the Real 
and sacrificed the Present to that Eternity of which I cannot con- 
scientiously recommend the evidence. Go ye and do likewise !”’ 

These be things lived and wrought—and the rest is only words. . . . 
| I have an excellant bretonne servant who was much moved on opening the 
| door to M. Renan, whom she had heard speak at Lannion, for the inaugu- 
ration of a statue. She said to me one day, in ruminating excuse: 

“T] fait, peut-ctre bien de mauvais livres, M. Renan; mais il préche 
bien.” 

I would add after her, * et il préche surtout d’exemple ”’. 


Marky DARMESTETER. 
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‘“HORNPIPES IN FETTERS.” 


\\ THATEVER character the present House of Commons may deserve 
al in the eyes of posterity, it certainly will not be able to pose as a 
social reformer. Its last dying speech and confession may harp upon Trish 
pacification, but it can report very little legislation to improve the solid 
comforts of the people. It will leave the forty millions of taxpayers, 
including children and idiots, very much as it found them. 

This Parhament, with the hue of death upon its cheek, is amusing 
itself and the public in one of the Committee Rooms by trying the great 
case of **Sock and Buskin” versus ** Gin and Music’’. Its work is a work of 
supererogation. It is stumbling over ground that was well stumbled 
over in 1866. In that year the protective theatrical manager was active, 
not passive. He did not give lectures or write to the papers. The 
protective theatrical manager of to-day has allowed the music-halls to 
more than double themselves in twenty years, and to create and perform 
three hundred dramatic ‘*‘ sketches’, which, in most cases, break the law 
of copyright, and in all cases break the law of theatres. The protective 
manager of 1866 “ went” for a big ballet house, and got this lucid decision. 
Nearly every entertainment of the stage is a stage-play, even a solitary 
recitation, but a ballet is (probably) not a stage-play if it is called a 
divertissement. ‘The law is not afraid of things, it is afraid of names, and an 
imported term from I'rance is sometimes vastly useful. The ‘ interests ° 
(for there were conflicting interests in 1866, as in 1892) were not altogether 
satisfied, and the result was a Parliamentary Committee, with Mr. Goschen 
at its head. This Committee made an exhaustive enquiry all through 
the summer of that year, examining most of the “interests” direct, and not 
through the medium of paid advocates, and ended by reporting that the 
dual system of licensing (the Lord Chamberlain and the Justices) should 
become one entire and perfect system, and that music-halls should have 
legal dramatic privileges. This Committee and their report, up to the 
present time, have been practically ignored by the Committee now sitting, 
nor has any voice yet been heard on behalf of the rights and requirements 
of the aforesaid forty millions. 

The treatment ofour * public amiusements” by the legislature is not a thing 
for statesmen to be proud of. They have despised the mummers, though 
they have taken their money. Like the late editor of the 77mes, they have 
attempted to govern the Universe and asked not to be bothered with‘ those 
people’. ‘Those people” now produce a million sterling every year in 


limperial and local taxation. low the Elizabethan drama grew up and 


thrived, as it did, is a marvel and a mystery. The twin-brother of bull- 
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baiting, the adopted child of pot-houses, with tobacco smoke on the stage 
instead of scenery, and damp straw instead of Aubosson carpets in the 
auditorium, it produced the great dramatic firm of Shakespeare and Co., 
Limited. When it was housed in a theatre like a lime-kiln, and attempted 
‘“‘ spectacle’, it burnt down its abiding-place. It was left for Charles the 
Second, the ballet-master from the Theatre Royal, Versailles (by kind per- 
mission of Louis Quartorze) to give it safe and scenic splendour. 

When the mummers came under the statutory control of Queen Anne, 
they were not treated as scholars and gentlemen. They were dubbed 
“rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy beggars”’, and evidently regarded as 
belonging to the dangerous classes. Their liberty of speech was curtailed a 
few years later by Sir Robert Walpole, who invented that much-discussed 
officer, the Dramatic Censor. He was thinking more of his own personal 
dignity and freedom from satirical attacks, than of the interest of the public. 
The Theatres Act of 1843, known now to every school-boy as the 6th and 
7th Vic., Cap. 68, treated ‘‘ the profession’”’ with more respect, but retained 
the Censor. It forgot to extend this beneficent officer’s powers to Ireland. 

When we come to 1747, we are introduced to that splendid example of 
antique legislation, the 25th Geo. II., Cap. 36—the Act that, at present, is 
made to govern all music halls, assembly-rooms, public gardens, so-called 
‘‘palaces”’ and variety theatres, etc., in London and within the twenty 
mile radius. ‘This coarse and brutal Act, with its Holywell Street slang, is 
the pet of the Statute Book. Although it stinks of Hogarth and Gin Lane 
—Gin Lane, which now has the ‘*‘ Oxford’? Music Hall at one end, and 
Mr. D’Oyly Carte’s palatial Opera House at the other—it appears to be 
worshipped by our public legislators. It is preserved as the Magna Carta 
of the licensing system. Although it was passed chiefly to check political 
| gatherings and the singing of Jacobite songs in the pot-houses of 1750, and 
| to control a few trumpery ‘‘ tea-gardens ” in various parts of London, any 

attempt to repeal it on the ground that the metropolis has outgrown its 
narrow provisions is stoutly resisted. As it originally stood it made ita 
crime to open any place of amusement before five o’clock in the afternoon, 
| the penalty being forfeiture of licence. The present writer more than once 
| threatened proceedings on licensing day under this clause, his object being 
| to get the Act abolished. ‘The legislature was at last bound to intervene, 
and to play their favourite part of tinkers. A short Bill was passed in 
1875 repealing this clause, but leaving the Georgian abortion otherwise 
untouched. The tea-gardens gave place to semi-rural singing-rooms, the 
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singing-room developed into countless music-halls—the music-hall grub 
became transformed into the Variety theatre butterfly, the world went on, 
as the world always does, in spite of Acts of Parliament, but the good old 
Moll Flanders statute still remains, and mis-rules, at this moment, nearly 


three millions of capital. 
The music-hall interest, in its present colossal form, has grown up under 
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the Divine law of Supply and Demand, without the patronage and aid of a 
molly-coddling Government. The consumer and the producer have come 
together, and have created a form of entertainment that is technically 
illegal and socially harmless. Side by side with this interest—in many 
influential quarters held to be destructive of theatres—the playhouses have 
increased and multiplied. Since 1866 the new London theatres number 
twenty-five handsome and _ well-planned buildings, representing an 
(estimated) investment of £700,000, and a seating capacity of 42,000 
persons. The decrease, on the other side, since 1866, only represents nine 
small and unimportant theatres, all, with the exception of the old Prince of 
Wales’ Theatre, situated in the outskirts. The music-halls during the 
same period have increased by twenty-four, mostly gigantic and important 
buildings, representing an (estimated) investment of {£1,704,000, and a 
holding capacity of 190,000 persons. The disappearances or conversions 
during the same time represent sixteen large and small halls, with an 
(estimated) capital of £320,000, and a holding capacity of 27,500 persons. 
This gives the theatre an increase in numbers since 1866 of two to one as 
compared with the halls, but it gives the halls an increase of capital of far 
more than two to one as compared with the theatres. 

The chief arguments relied upon by the theatres in opposing anything 
like free trade in the drama, is that music-halls are mere drinking shops 
and smoking divans, and that dramatic art would be injured by exposing 
it to such surroundings. The fallacy here is in assuming that any music- 
hall, which, according to the Dramatic Protection advocates, takes more 
than twice for drink what it takes in door-money, would sacrifice its profits 
for the sake of playing the higher or the lengthy drama. Another fallacy 
is the assumption that actors and actresses would be compelled to act at 
the music-halls. As a matter of fact, Sarah Bernhardt refused to appear 
before a promenading audience at the Winter Gardens, Blackpool; and the 
Alhambra, Leicester Square, gave up unprofitable theatre-keeping to return 
to its original variety entertainment, mixed with ballet. Another and 
important matter of fact, is that the ‘‘ wet money” (as it is called), or cash 
taken for ‘‘ refreshments ’—a broad and elastic term, which ranges from a 
penny bun to a brandy-and-soda—is, in the larger halls or Variety theatres, 
about one-fourth of the nightly takings, the other three-fourths being ‘ dry 
money’’, or cash paid for admission. In the smaller halls the wet and dry 
money are about equal. ‘The refreshments in theatres, especially theatres 
of the highest class, yield nothing like this proportion, and the amount 
taken at the bars would not probably be more than one-twentieth part of 
the door-money. Nothing is gained by suppressing these facts on one side, 
and exaggerating them on the other. 


The importance of creating a simple and harmonious licensing system 
for London and the United Kingdom, cannot be too strongly stated. In 
London the Lord Chamberlain licenses theatres within certain Parliamen- 
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tary limits laid down in the Act of 1843, which limits do not extend to 
Chelsea, Kensington, Hammersmith, and Bayswater. This leaves six 
theatres and all the music-halls to be licensed within the ‘ County of 
London” by the London County Council, those outside the County of 
London and within the twenty mile radius being licensed by the Local Coun- 
cils. Two great exceptions are the Crystal Palace and the Albert Hall, both 
possessing Royal Charters, the Crystal Palace applying to the Local Coun- 
cils for a music and dancing, and a stage play licence. The Censorship of 
the Lord Chamberlain’s office extends all over the country to stage plays, 
but not to music-halls. The Lord Chamberlain’s licence for theatres carries 
with it the privilege of obtaining an excise licence under an act of William 
[V., but the music-halls, for their drink licence, have to go to the Justices 
sitting at Brewster Sessions, and obtain an ordinary tavern licence with 
certain modifications. The Lord Chamberlain licences every day during 
office hours, the London County Council only on two days in October, 
while the Brewster Sessions, as a rule, are held only in March. The Lord 
Chamberlain has no effective authority over the two patent houses, Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden. Drury Lane claims to be a patent house, 
because Sheridan bought, or thought he bought, half the Killigrew and 
Davenant patent granted by Charles II. to Thomas Killigrew and Sir 
William Davenant, which patent, after various wanderings in various parts 
of London and Westminster, was localised at Covent Garden. The Drury 
Lane patent (or half patent), as the lawyers say, 1s arguable. The Covent 
Garden patent gives no licence for Promenade Concerts or Fancy Dress 
Balls, and during these entertainments the theatre is technically a 
‘“‘ disorderly house”. The police have no power to interfere in a summary 
way, because some quibbler has discovered that the word ‘ constable” in 
the charming 25th Geo. II., Cap 36, may mean a Justice or a Beadle, but 
does not mean an ordinary modern policeman. The theatres and music- 
halls in the country are licensed by the Local Councils—the music-halls 
now under the Public Health Act cf 18go—but the licences in Scotland 
are under the control of the Clerk of the Signet, and in Ireland the 
Recorders of the chief cities. The Censorship runs everywhere except in 
Ireland. 

It is time for this maze of conflicting authority to be simplified. The 
hornpipes of 1892 must be relieved from the fetters of 1747. Whether the 
present Committee will do it, or whether the present Government and 
Parliament will last long enough to permit them to do it, remains to be 
seen. No Bill will be satisfactory that does not provide for a_ liberal 
system of licensing under which gin and beer may, in all cases, be 
tempered with music and dancing, and the forty millions of people in this 
sombre country (mostly taxpayers) may amuse themselves when they like, 
how they lke, and where they like, as long as they conform to the laws of 
Joun HoLvLinGsueap, 


public decency. 
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“QUESTIONS” IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


i le right of Members of Parliament to put questions to the Ministers 

of the Crown, before commencing public business, is no doubt a very 
ancient and valuable one, and one that will always be jealously preserved 
and also of 





as a means of calling the attention of ‘* the powers that be” 
the public, through that great power, the Press—to any grievance, or sup- 
posed grievance, under which any constituent, or other of Her Mayjesty’s 
subjects, may be suffering, in any part of her dominions, or elsewhere on 
the face of the globe. A ‘question’ may also be of great use in calling 
the attention of the Minister of the Department to whom it 1s addressed, to 
some defect in the working of that Department ; and also in occasionally 
making valuable suggestions of which Ministers may take advantage. 
Much more might be said as to the value of this right, when properly ex- 
ercised; but it is the abuse of it, in recent times, to which I would wish to 
direct your readers’ attention. The right, or rather the practice, of 
wasting the time of the House by means of a multitude of trivial questions, 
put down on the paper either for the purpose of obstructing business, or for 
self-advertisement to constituents, is of comparatively recent growth, and 
has become an almost intolerable nuisance during recent sessions. Nothing 
but the marvellous patience and long-suffering of the House of Commons, 
coupled with the natural reluctance of Ministers to propose any reform of 
procedure likely to lead to controversy, can account for this abuse having 
been allowed to continue so long without restriction, until it has grown to 
the enormous proportions now reached. Tor example, on Thursday, the 
7th April last, no fewer than 117 questions appeared on the paper, 
and these—supplemented by a large number of verbal enquiries “ arising 
out of them” (as it is euphemistically termed),—dragged through their 
wearisome length from 3.30 until past five o’clock. Of these 117 questions 
certainly not’ one quarter were of any great practical importance, or public 
interest; and no one but an avowed obstructionist could help regretting 
this waste of valuable time, on a day supposed to be reserved for Govern- 
ment business. There have frequently, in the last few years, been as many 
as eighty or ninety questions on the paper; and several years ago there was 
a good deal of talk, amongst Members, as to the necessity of finding some 
remedy for the deplorable waste of time, day after day. 

The suggestion most generally made was to have all answers to ques- 
tions printed (as the questions themselves are) in the daily Parliamentary 
papers which are delivered to Members every morning, instead of the 
answers being given wua voce by Ministers, as they now are given. This 


suggestion, however, never came near to being carried into effect, being 


probably of too drastic a nature to find much support; inasmuch as it 
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would prevent any really important matter, raised by a question, being 
further enquired into, and cleared up at the time, vivd voce. 

The problem, then, seems to be how to prevent the abuse of ‘* questions ” 
whilst retaining their manifest advantages. _I would venture to suggest the 
following plan as one which, (with whatever modifications,) might perhaps 
form the basis of the much-needed remedy. 

Let each Member be allowed to put only a limited number of questions 
to be answered viva voce in the House (say five during each session) . 

Thus taking 600 as the outside number of Members likely to avail 
themselves of this right, either for themselves, or on behalf of other Members 
who might have exhausted their own five, we should get 3,000 as the 
maximum number of questions to be answered viva voce during a session. 

Reckoning a session to comprise 26 weeks, less 4 for Easter and 
Whitsuntide, we get 22 weeks; and there being 4 days in each week on 
wh ich questions can be asked (Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdaysand Fridays), 
we arrive at a total of about go days for the 3,000 questions, or an average 
of 33 for each available day as a maximum average. It would, however, be 
probably found in practice that such average would be considerably lower 
(say 20 to 25), since many members would not wish to use their right to the 
full extent, especially those on the side of the Government in office, whose 
time they would wish to save as far as possible. By this means, only the 
more important matters would be brought up in the House for viva voce 
answers ; for Members would be chary of exhausting their right on trivial 
matters. As to the rest of the questions, let them be printed as at present, 
one day, and let the answers to them be printed in the Parliamentary papers 
of the following day, each question and answer having its proper number 
affixed, so that reference would be perfectly easy. I would further suggest 
that the answers given viva voce on one day, should also be printed in the 
following day’s papers, with their numbers affixed, and thus a complete list 
of all questions with their answers could be readily kept for further reference. 
If the above suggestions only have the effect of stimulating others to find a 
better solution of the difficulty, something will at all events have been 
gained. 

H. SmiTH- WRIGHT. 
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HEAD OF THE RIVER. 


6, HERE was always the greatest rivalry between the eight fishermen on 
th. the Laxa as to who should be hailed head of the river for the month of 
March; nor was the rivalry confined to the fishermen themselves, the 
Gillies discussed the question in all its bearings ; many glasses were wagered 
on the result, and I regret to report that the good fellowship which, as | 
have above mentioned, obtained among the masters was not the striking 
feeling that showed itself among the men, or perhaps I ought rather to say 
that a striking feeling did sometimes make its appearance—after some very 
hot discussion and a good deal of whiskey—which hardly conduced to pro- 
mote the harmony of the evening. 

lor instance, Jimmy, who was always somewhat quarrelsome in his 
cups, would assert that the ‘* Cornel” as he called him, could not fish 
‘Cream Dhu” nearly as well as the ‘‘ Captain” his master, whereat Sandy, 
standing up for the Cornel, whose rod he often wielded while its owner 
rested, remarked that might be so, but what about the Captain having 
been broke at least three times the day before yesterday. He would not 
say whose fault it was, but he dd hear it was not altogether the Captain’s, 
and so on, and so forth, till in the heat of the discussion the two disputants 
got to blows and had to be separated by some calmer spirit. Next morning 
the row was all forgotten, to be renewed, however, on the first opportunity. 

When I say that the best of good feeling reigned among us I should 
not have included one of our party, who, cursed with a most awful temper, 
never could bear to hear that any one of us had done better than he had. 
I remember arriving at the lodge one evening to find him sulking before the 
fire, having evidently had a bad day, and on my remarking in a casual way 
that I had got four fish, he replied ‘*‘ Well, that’s no satisfaction to me”. 
I was so taken aback that I had no retort ready, nor have I since been 
able to think of one that seems in the slightest degree satisfactory. With 
this exception we were all the best of good fellows, or thought ourselves so, 
and beyond a healthy feeling of rivalry amongst us, there was not an atom 
of jealousy. 

Lord, what cold work is this March fishing. Oftimes have I had to 
break the ice before beginning a pool in the morning, and finished in the 
evening with my running line frozen to the rings, driven home eight or 
ten miles in a blinding snowstorm and arrived at the lodge with my fingers 
like icicles, and the dogeart half full of snow. But then what real pleasure is 
it to hook and fight a clean spring fish. There is nothing in the fishing 


way to equal it. It is more fun to kill one fish in March than five in July, 


and so said all of us. 
Every evening the score was put up in the dining room, and the chang- 
< 
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ing of places was truly wonderful. The ‘ Cornel”, who began well, was 
ahead for the first week, he had had a marvellous day on number one beat 
where he got seven fish, though reports were about that a shepherd with 
his glass had seen Sandy hook three of them in an awkward place which 





the Cornel could not manage 

At the end of the second week the Cornel was at the bottom (which 
was about the place his fishing really merited); one of our best men, who 
knew every inch of the river, was head, while a youngster who was one of 
us for the first time had slowly but surely worked his way up from the 
bottom to the second place, and it was very evident that the older hand 
would have to do all he knew to defeat the novice. Our surly companion 
was out of it. He lost two fish one morning, which so angered him that he 
thrashed the pool down with his rod till every joint was broken save the 
butt, and then ended the business by chucking that and the reel with it 
into the lowest depths of ‘‘Cream Dhu”. His Gillie was so astonished 
and frightened at what might happen next that he fled and hid himself in a 
neighbouring birchwood. It wasafterwards said, however, that having re- 
covered somewhat from his fright he was seen with primitive contrivances + 
endeavouring to recover the lost reel and butt. If he succeeded he kept 
the matter entirely to himself, for not a word did we hear of their 
salvage. 

Another week passed, and still the Old Hand had the lead, but only by 
two fish, and he was evidently not quite easy in his mind as to the result. 
Excitement reigned supreme both among masters and men, for the end of 
the fourth week, which was now upon us, would decide the all-important 
question who was to hold the title of “* Head of the River”. 

Monday was uneventful; a bright day with easterly wind and a con- 
siderable touch of frost in the early morning. The Old Hand and the 
Novice were fishing beats next to each other. They met at lunch to com- 
pare notes, when the former had got two fish and the latter only one, and in 
the evening, when they foregathered to drive back to the lodge together, 
their relative positions were still unchanged, each had got one fish since 
lunch. The authenticated score of these two, as posted up in the dining 
room, read as follows :—Old Hand twenty-three, Novice twenty-one. With 
a bit better luck the latter would have been only one behind, for he lost a 


fish which he had dead beat through some misunderstanding with his 





Gillie, who heard about the matter later on from his companions, you may 


be sure. Tuesday, both had indifferent beats and the day was against them 





as well, but the Old Hand’s superior knowledge enabled him to add one fish 
to his score, while the Novice had a blank day. Thus he was in the evening 
three behind, and there was now great doubt expressed by many as to 
whether he had any chance of making up the lost ground. It was the more 
doubtful too because he had got three indifferent beats for Wednesday, Thurs- 
day and Friday. On Saturday, the last day of the month, it was true he 
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had the best beat on the river, but altogether his formidable rival was 
supposed to have the best of it in the matter of water to fish. 

The result of Wednesday’s fishing came as a surprise to us all. For 
the Novice, with the worst beat on the river, managed by a bit of good luck 
to get four fish out of the tail of one pool and all within an hour and a 
half’s fishing. They were small fish, not above ten pounds each on the 
average, but still they counted. He never moved another fish all day, 
indeed never saw one, but was immensely pleased with himself, as indeed 
he might be, for none of us had done anything like so well on that beat 
before. The Old Hand had not yet turned up and no news had been 
heard of him, so it was surmised that he was having a good day on the best 
beat of the lot. When he did come in about an hour later we saw that 
he had done well, and when he announced with just a tinge of triumph in 
his tone that he had got five fish, he thought he must be a long way ahead 
of his rival. He was rather taken aback though, when he heard that the 
Novice had got four fish on the bad beat, for he had counted on this day 
to give him a good lead. The state of the poll showed Old Hand 
twenty-nine, Novice twenty-five. 

[ do not mention the score of the rest for they had no earthly chance of 
being first or second, in fact there were only two in the running. On 
Thursday there was no change in the position of the leaders, each had got 
a fish. It was a bad day, cold east wind and bright sun. One of those 
out of the hunt, however, managed to get six fish, and the Cornel had 
a desperate struggle, lasting nearly half an hour, with a tough and red old 
customer he had long known by the name of the “ Tod” (anglice Fox) in 
which the warrior came off second best. lor at the critical moment, when 
he thought the fish as good as landed, the salmon, to use the Cornel’s own 
words, “ tied himself in a knot and pulled the hook out of his mouth with 
his tail—he did, Sir, upon my word, and sailed slowly off in the most 
disdainful manner”. ‘He was close on thirty-five pounds if he was an 
ounce.” The Gillie said he was about twenty-five pounds, which was 
nearer the mark. One always loses the biggest fish—which is natural, as 
they can’t be weighed. The state of the poll on Friday evening showed that 
the Novice had gained on his opponent, the scores reading thus: Old 
Hand thirty-one, Novice twenty-eight, so that the day’s fishing had given 
the former one fish and the latter two. 

The final issue would be decided on the morrow. Opinions were very 
much divided. Some held that as the Novice had the best of the water he 
ought just to pull through, while others, knowing the uncertainty of the sport, 
thought he might just be beat. The men were equally as divided as the 
masters, but if there was a preponderance of opinion, it was in favour of 
the more experienced man, who could be trusted to hold his own in any 


emergency, while the young one, in spite of the favourable impression he 


had made on one and all, had yet to prove himself the consummate master 


of the art which the other had so often and so remarkably demonstrated. 
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Indeed, so great was the controversy amongst the men, that it required the 
whole of the evening and a considerable part of the small hours also, to 
arrive at the decision, “If its no the tane it will just be the tither, 
| and that’s the hail business whatever’. It must be admitted at once that 
this result was inevitable, and that it need not have taken so many hours to 
arrive at it, but then the wonder was it was ever arrived at, at all. 

The all important day had now dawned, and a real specimen of a March 
day it was. A biting North wind and snow clad ground, the loch below 
us looking like a gigantic inkpot, and the sky about the same colour. It 
was evident that there was more snow to come, for it had begun small and 
hard, at least so said the early risers. However, no amount of bad weather 
keeps fishermen at home, so after breakfast we all went our various ways. 
What happened to our two leaders had better be condensed from their own 
reports. The Old Hand had an awful drive of eleven miles in the teeth of 
the snowstorm and got to the river nearly perished with cold—fished till 
he could hold his rod no longer, then chucked it up about four o’clock as 
a hopeless business, for not a fish could he move, and he felt sure in his 
own mind that the Novice had not done much better. He reached the 
lodge pretty nearly frozen to death and found most of us there waiting for 





the Novice’s arrival. 
I will now give you his adventures. His drive was down wind, so he 
did not feel it so much, but when he got his rod up and had to face it he 
soon found out how bitterly cold it was, so cold indeed, that when he did 
hook a fish he could hardly tell whether it was on or off. However, 
| number one was safely landed, very soon after starting. Fish number two 
was not long in following to the bank, and then came a long spell when he 
could do nothing. He was still one fish behind, even supposing his adver- 
| sary had not got one, and he was now at the last pool with the last glimpse 
| | of daylight. After fishing the tail very carefully a fish just showed ; he 
gave him five minutes, put on a size smaller hook and soon felt a wild rush 
up stream, then one down, a leap in the air and the battle was won, the 
| fish leading up quickly to the gaff. Then a most extraordinary thing 
| happened. The Gillie, lying flat down on the bank, put out the gaff and 
| landed a fish (number three) while the line was taut in the water and 
| a salmon still struggling at the end of it. Ina second, number four was on the 
bank, and it was then found that the first of the two had no doubt been 
following his mate to see what was the matter and had sacrificed his life to 


his curiosity. 

And so the Novice having brought in four fish was greeted as victor, 
with a score of thirty-two fish to the Old Hand's thirty-one. His health 
was drunk in many a bumper and warmest congratulations showered upon 
him. For we all agreed that never had battle been more gallantly fought, 


and never had Victory been more gloriously (if luckily) won than that which 
crowned him “ Head of the River”. JoHN R. TENNANT. 
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ORBITS. 


Two stars once on their lonely way 
Met in the heavenly height, 

And they dreamed a dream they might shine alway 
With undivided light, 

Melt into one with a breathless throe 


And beam as one in the night. 


And each forgot in the dream so strange 
How desolately far 

Swept on each path, for who shall change 
The orbit of a star! 

Yea, all was a dream, and they still must go 
As lonely as they are. | 


RIcHARD LE GALLIENNE. 








DISSIPABITUR CAPPARIS. 


Sweet soul, forbear! lest wake the day, 
| When all these times, thus lightly spent, 
Recur, unbidden, at some word 
Of whom thou lov’st, as who should say : 
‘* The evening comes; I am content 
With that, the morning saw and heard.” 


Not for myself I plead: for I, 
Unmurmuring, the rejection bear 
Of Love: nor did I e’en surmise, 
That mine was aught, than pensively 
To walk the earth, and sometimes hear 


The far report of Paradise. 


HERBERT P. HORNE. 
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FAMINE AND BUREAUCRACY IN RUSSIA. 


/ RUSSIAN professor lecturing two years ago in Oxford, said of the 
yi bureaucratic government of his country that “it begins, as a rule, 


by suppressing all opposition and ends by adopting the line of conduct it has 
recently condemned ”’.* 

A brief description of the administrative measures taken this year on the 
occasion of the famine may give a fair idea of this mode of proceeding. — Is 
it credible, that during a couple of months our provincial and central ad- 
ministration systematically refused to believe even in the existence of 


afamine? ‘The governors of more than one province reported to the Home 


Home Secretary did his best to quict the apprehensions of the Czar and suc- 
ceeded in misleading him so far that on one occasion His Majesty plainly 
declared, to the amazement of his starving subjects, that there was on the 
whole no famine in Kussia. The following case deserves to be mentioned. A 
high mulitary official, belonging to a Finnish regiment, meeting the 
Czar at the mancuvres, presented him with the produce of a subscription 
collected among officers and soldiers of his own regiment, for the purpose 
of alleviating the general misery. His Majesty frowned, and said that 
he was unaware of the existence in his dominions of any such thing 
as famine, though he had been informed that some portion of his 
subjects had suffered on account of a bad harvest. And, what is yet more in- 
credible, this untoward expression of humour was the signal for a systematic 
prosecution of the so-called Liberal press, whose offence consisted in be- 
lieving that people dying from want of means was a conclusive proof of the 
existence of hunger. I do not know if the English public has taken any 
notice of the fact that during last November one of the most popular papers, 
the /vussian Gazette, received a second warning. ‘This means that the paper 
is on the point of being suppressed. ‘Three warnings, and no more, are 
given; with the third warning comes suppression. Any other public but 
the Russian would certainly be aghast at learning that the crime for 
which the Gazette was held responsible was a single printer’s error. 
An official telegram, stating the amount of cereals of which Russia could 
dispose at the beginning of a new harvest, was published with a zero 
omitted at the end of the figures. This simple mistake was taken to be an 
expression of ‘*bad will”’, and showed, according to the official decree, 
‘a disposition to alarm the public mind and to throw discredit on the 
government ”’. 

But the real reason of the prosecution was that the Gazette had, but a 


* “ Modern Customs and Ancient Laws of Kussia’’; Ichester lectures by M. Kovalevsky, 
London, 1891, p. 230. 
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few days previously, published an article by Count Tolstoi, containing the 
only too well authenticated statement that the supply of grain was not equal 
to the demand. ‘This article created a great sensation; but the officials, 
afraid to make a direct attack on a man too popular to be openly hunted 
even by that special kind of high political police known under the name of 
censorship, did not dare to suppress this article at once. ‘They accordingly 
waited for another occasion, and when it offered itself in the form of a 
printer’s error, they seized it eagerly, and the storm broke. 

The history of the French press from the time of Napoleon I. contains 
nothing similar to these prosecutions which the Russian censorship directs 
against the special kind of offences known as “ dissemination of bad news”. 
The accuracy of this so-called “bad news” is of no consequence. The 
faithful subject of the Czar must net be alarmed, the peace of his mind 
must not be endangered by the picture of coming miseries. No notice 1s 
taken of the fact that a timely warning might result in the adoption of pre- 
ventive measures, such as would certainly have been taken in the case of the 
present famine, if official intimations sent to the editors of daily papers had 
not prevented for a time the opening in their columns of subscription lists 
on behalf of the distressed. 

Thus whilst the most trustworthy source of information was removed 
by an official order, subsidized papers, such as Prince Meschevsky’s Citizen, 
continued to publish lying rumours that Nihilistic emissaries were creating 
discontent and preparing open rebellion among the distressed. According 
to them the Nihilistic conspiracy had been so successful that even governors, 
like General Kossich of Saratov, had become the allies of a subversive 
propaganda; simply because, refusing to shut his eyes to the general want 
and misery, he was the first to make an appeal to private generosity. 

In no country in the world have Beaumarchais’ words: ‘* Calomnicz, 
calomniez, il en reste toujours quelque chose”, greater truth than in 
Kussia. General Kossich, whose popularity among the country people of 
Saratov can be only compared with that once enjoyed by the celebrated 
‘“Intendant of Limoges”, ‘Turgot, was suddenly recalled on the 
pretence that his high talents were required in the military administration. 
Need [ add that the impression produced by this untimely promotion was 
little calculated to stimulate the energy of other provincial rulers ? 

The open warfare, which from the beginning of the present reign the 
central Government has been waging with the elected administrative bodies 
of district and province (the so-called ‘* Zemstvas’’), was very evident last 
autumn on a question of most vital interest to the starving population. 
The “ Zemstvas ” required large sums of money for the purchase of food 
and seeds. The Home Secretary reduced the official assistance to a mere 
trifle, under the pretence that the demands were excessive, and the extent 


of the evil exaggerated. ‘The famine has spread through seventeen of the 


most fertile provinces in Russia, whose inhabitants number nineteen 
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millions—-and yet the total official help amounted at the end of last year 


to but sixty millions of roubles, or £6,000,000, and this notwithstanding the 





fact that the Zemstvas or local assemblies of the distressed provinces had, 
in the middle of the autumn, each demanded a supply varying from 
£500,000 to £1,000,000, according to the size of the territory and the 
population. | 

Private individuals, however, came to the rescue and begged to be 
allowed to organize assistance. ‘The Government, not without reason, saw 
in this movement a fresh manifestation of the want of confidence which 
KKussian socicty openly professes in the so-called ‘*chinoynik” (official), 
whose common dishonesty has become notorious. Polish gentlemen from 
the South Western provinces, who were the first to address a demand of 
this kind, were rebuked, and a well-known Muscovite lady, Mme. Morozof, 
who had implored the Home Secretary to permit distribution of relief by 
persons 1n her service, met with the same reception. 

The manner in which official Russia a few months ago judged the 
self-devotion of Count Tolstoi and the efficacy of the means by which he 


tried to diminish the amount of public evil among the peasants of Toula, 


was revealed in the notorious correspondence, published by the subsidized 
Moscow Gazette. Pretending to inform its readers of the real feeling of the 
local population towards their benefactor, the Gazette stated that ‘the 
peasants took Count Tolstoi to be the Antichrist, and would be happy to 
extort drops of blood in exchange for the offered relief”’. 

kteaders of the Pall Mall Gazette or the Review of Reviews, which more 
than once have called the attention of the English-speaking public to the 
high moral qualities of the man whom destiny has placed at the head of my 


country, will exclaim, ‘*‘ How can all this be true; how is it possible that a 








good Christian and a real well-wisher of his people, such as Alexander III. 








is known to be, can encourage a policy so mischievous and inhuman ? 
ai] What strange blindness prevents him from seeing that the greatest 

danger to which his autocracy is expused, comes from those counsellors, 
| who do their best to conceal the real state of things and to repress, 
as far as lies in their power, this system of self-help, to which Russian 
society is ready to appeal at any moment of real difficulty?”’ The key 
to this mystery lies in the fact that the Czar is the first victim of his 
own autocracy, the first to suffer from the all-controlling bureaucratic 


machinery which pretends to know everything, to be able to prevent any 


eee 
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danger and to suppress any evil. Long before official Russia became the 
ally of official France, it has been its pupil in the systematic development 
| of bureaucracy and centralisation. ‘The disaster of Crimea for a moment 
| revealed the rottenness of the whole public system, and an open appeal to 
self-government and _ self-control was made during the last reign. Un- 
fortunately the distrust towards a society grown too old to submit any | 
longer, at least voluntarily, to patriarchal autocracy, has been recently the 
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cause of a new revival of bureaucracy. Who knows if the present famine 
may not become a new Crimea for the now prevailing system ? 

Another reason why Russian bureaucracy ought to bear the responsi- 
bility of the famine, lies in the fact that at the beginning of harvest no 
provisions of corn were to be found in those public storehouses which 
according to law, exist in every village. ‘The peasant has too Inany taxes 
to pay to be able to discharge voluntarily the duty of supplying these 
storchouses, and the local bureaucracy was too busy in suppressing fancy 
conspiracies and Nihilistic propaganda to find time for enforcing the laws con- 
cerning the proper maintenance of public stores. But notwithstanding all 
these blunders, which certainly might have been prevented if the govern- 
ment had listened in time to the expression of public opinion, all hope of 
reducing, if not of entirely alleviating, the misery of the people, is not yet 
gone. 

The Czar is at last aware of the startling truth, so long hidden from 
him. The first use he made of his knowledge was to recall those very 
officials who were so anxious not to make him nervous by a faithful report 
of the public evil. The governors of many a province have been dismissed. 
The government, far from refusing, as it did before, any social help, 
has made an open appeal to all the well-wishers of the people, organised a 
public lottery in favour of the distressed, and has created, under the 
presidency of the Crown Prince, a special committee to receive private 
donations, and to control the distribution of relief. 

Two schemes, both socialistic, and which certainly would be incrimin- 
ated as a kind of Nihilistic conspiracy, if put into execution on a large scale 
by private individuals, have recently been accepted by the Committee- 
the establishment in villages of common meals, very lke those which 
existed in Sparta, and the organization of public works, recalling those 
‘“ Ateliers Nationaux”’, which everybody, except Louis Blanc himself, has 
considered to be the practical application of his socialistic scheme. 

It is well-known that both these measures were advocated months 
ago by Count Leo Tolstoi, who has himself established public meals in 
a large number of distressed villages in the province of Toula. By adopt- 
ing them at a late hour after months lost in a ridiculous endeavour to 
conceal the existence of a famine, after clandestine and open prosecutions 
of all those who called attention to the necessity of a speedy relief, the 
Russian Government has given one more illustration of its habitual mode of 


proceeding. 


M. DoLENGaA. 
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MODERN FRENCH ART AND ITS CRITICS. 


A". is a valuable manifestation of the human intellect, not only 

because of its deep civilising influence, but also because of the light 
it throws upon the various stages of civilisation itself. The Art of any 
period necessarily reflects, at least in part, the life, intellectual and moral, 
of that period. We say necessarily, because the connection between Art 
and the times in which it flourishes is spontaneous, not the result of a 
definite purpose. It arises out of a natural tendency in man to give out- 
ward expression to his thoughts and feelings, to his enthusiasm and his hopes. 
That man does in various ways; first, by his acts, which history records 
for us; secondly, by his speech, which finally leads to some form of litera- 
ture, written or unwritten, as the case may be; thirdly, by the representa- 
tion of forms or sounds, which express his wzsthetic apprehension of certain 
more or less striking phenomena in Nature. All those ways are equally 
natural to man, and they complete each other. Yo know only man’s 
historical deeds is to know only one aspect of his life; to know only what 
he said would often be misleading; to know his thoughts and impres- 
sions merely by what he has been able to convey either by graphic or by 
musical means, would seldom suffice to understand them fully. Prehistoric 
man is chiefly known to us by his elementary industry, his life in caves, 
surrounded by the wild animals whose bones are occasionally found 
associated with his own, and by a few rude attempts at delineation of 
animal and human forms on stones or on pieces of bone. Yet those 
testimonies, however precious, are insufficient to give us an insight into 
that which his speech alone could have adequately manifested. We know 
how mistaken we should be concerning the moral life of the Greeks if only 
their works of Art had reached us without any literary monuments. On 
the other hand, we could scarcely realise the power and influence of Rome, 
especially before the Empire, if her works of Art were our sole means of 
information. 

Who is not struck, when visiting Florence, or any other town of Italy, 
with the contrast between the refined artistic productions of that marvellous 
land and what we know of its political and social history, with its long 
tales of violence and crime, say from the fourteenth to the end of the 
sixteenth century 2? In that respect, Dante enables us to reconstruct the life 
and manners and modes of thought of mediwval Italy much more effectually 
than any artist of that period. Art shows itself a clearer medium 
at the time of the Renaissance ; it is so exuberant and universal; yet taken 
alone, it would scarcely suffice to make us realise the tremendous changes 


—social, political, religious—which that epoch witnessed. 
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Hence the danger of generalising too freely from the artistic monu- 
ments of a people in any age, without taking into account those other and 
often clearer modes by which that people has revealed its spirit, its aspira 
tions, its degree of civilisation. These considerations apply, as we believe, 
with special fitness to the French nation. It would be almost impossible 
to form an accurate judgment of the genius of the French people at any 
time of their history from an exclusive study of their Art. For instance, 
we often hear from learned critics that French Art soon became over- 
shadowed by the exclusive patronage of the French monarchs, and thereby 
lost all originality. But similar causes in other lands have often produced 
entirely opposite results. Other learned critics attribute the present 
artistic evolution in France to the development of a spirit of liberty, 
fostered by the democratic tendencies of the age. But liberty carried often 
to license, and the most intense democratic régime at other times and in 
other countries, have failed to produce a similar cvolution, Critics are 
speaking more truly when they say that there is at present, properly 
speaking, no French school in) France, but only a free assertion of 
individual talent, with complete independence from all time-honoured 
traditions. Such is indeed the case to a very great extent, but it would be 
interesting to know the explanation of such a phenomenon in a country 
where, of all others, tradition in matters of Art was always powerful and 
often despotic. We believe that what now goes on in Irance, is really 
voing on, in the domain of Art, all over Kurope. Only, the movement has 
its centre in France, and finds there its highest expression. Ilence its 
features are there more casily observed, and its qualitics and defects more 
noticeable. Since the days of Cimabue, to go back no further, there have 
always been such great artistic centres in Lurope from which has proceeded 
an influence which for a period was paramount. Then the centre became 
displaced, and the primacy was transferred to some other city or country. 
Italy led the way, and for centuries, whether from llorence, Kome or 


Venice, came the light which illumined all other nations. In the north, 





Flanders—also Germany—acquired, not much later, an independent 
influence, not however unaffected (often with doubtful results) by the 
fascination exercised by Italian Art. Then appeared in newly-constituted 
Holland a new form of Art, less conventional, more free, scarcely less 
revolutionary in its tendencies than modern French Art appears to be. 
By that time, Italian Art had dechned, and it continued to decline, 
while in France a school was forming, endowed with little originality, yet 
presenting qualities very characteristic of the race; mainly distinguished by 
a keen sense of form, a power of clear presentation of ideas, much tact and 
refined taste, but without any special instinct for colour. Poussin had 
been its greatest light, but Watteau showed himself more national, in spite 


of much that was not distinctly french in his mode of treatment. 


Then came David, who undertook the reform of French painting, and 
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although his efforts were not in themselves productive of permanent results, 
yet they certainly led the way to great and unexpected consequences. If 
the Art of France was then at a low ebb, at any rate it stood higher nowhere 
else. Gros and Gericault bring us rapidly enough to Eugéne Delacroix, the 
father of the ‘“* Romantiques ’’, who, in spite of obvious defects, at any rate 
bravely tried to substitute a feeling for Nature and truth for the academical 
conventionalism of the degenerate pupils of David. From that period 
really dates the movement which has led to the present condition of Art in 
France. In spite of his faults, scarcely redeemed by the brilliancy of his 
colouring, Delacroix had opened a new way, and with Ingres, Ary Scheffer, 
Paul Delaroche, and others, he gave an impulse of which the full force is 
now only being felt. In Courbet, Theodore Rousseau, Daubigny and his son 
Karl, Troyon, Corot, Francois Millet, and many more, French Art became 
increasingly addicted to the direct study of Nature. It heard more and 
more distinctly a voice outside the studios that whispered the supreme 
advice :— 


‘‘Come forth into the light of things, 
Let Nature be your teacher.” 


The present state of French Art is the inevitable result. Why to France, 
already the scene of other great revolutions, it should have been reserved 
to inaugurate this revolution also, is not perhaps very difficult to 
understand for anyone thoroughly acquainted with the French character 
and temperament. but we venture to assert that, whatever the explana- 
tion may be, at any rate the present revolution is not purely French, but is 
one of the logical stages in the development of Art itself. It is as inevit- 
able as was the reaction of Giotto against the Byzantine school; of 
Masaccio against the Art of his day; of Raphael against the traditions of 
his early training. All these reactions have been steadily in the direction 
of Nature; the present tendencies of the French school only represent a 
similar reaction; they are the tendencies of European Art generally, 
fostered and strengthened by the facilities for intercourse and assimilation 
of ideas afforded by modern civilisation. The abandonment of former 
traditions is as clear in England, in Belgium, in Italy, in Germany 
to-day, as it is in France, only that abandonment is perhaps more 
strikingly apparent in France than elsewhere, because of the evident 
superiority of that country in this ‘fim de stécle’’ in all that relates to 
Art. Critics are therefore beside the mark when they try to make the 
Republican régime responsible for the special characteristics of modern 
French Art. There may be, most probably there is, a deep philosophical 
reason why those characteristics should have come into bloom just at this 
time and not sooner, but synchronism here does not necessarily imply 


causality. 

We must look for an explanation of the present European movement 
towards simple Nature in matters of Art, not to politics, but rather to those 
causes that have led, at even an earlier period, European Science in a 
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similar direction. The direct interpretation of things as they really are: 
such is the modern ideal in all departments of thought. Art could not 
escape the contagion of that ideal, if Art isin man what we believe it to be. 

These considerations naturally lead us to a more definite understand- 
ing of the laws that underlie the apparently chaotic and undisciplined state of 
modern French Art. The absence of a distinctly French school, at the present 


day. has been mentioned, but we must deny that assertion, if taken in too strict 





asense. There is still in France a school where drawing is taught, and as well 
taught as anywhere, with a method whose severity has not a little to do 
with the acknowledged superiority of French Art. Nor can it be said that 
technical knowledge is not imparted in that school with a unity of purpose 
which produces distinct, permanent, specific results. Lor the rest, it is true 
that the French school does not any longer interfere, but simply hands the 





student over to Nature as the final teacher. 

And this is, given our modern notions of Art, as it should be. A school 
that would not remain content with equipping you for the great encounter 
with Nature, but would also insist upon directing your impressions respect- 
ing composition and colouring; a school that would not only teach you how 
to look at Nature, but also tell you what you are to see and reproduce 
there, would not be a school true to the modern ideal. It would not be a 
mother of living artists, but a curator of fossil forms. After all, Nature has 
to be interpreted by men, that is, by beings who are not all affected in the 
same way, but whose impressions are all in some way valuable, provided 
they be honestly conveyed to us. In the end, we may be sure, the trans- 


cendent merit of certain modes of interpretation over others will become 





obvious to all, and those modes will remain, at least for a time, typical of 
what is best. It may be that only decline will follow that stage, but we 
are yet a good way off from that consummation. The conclusion from all 
this is that Art isa living thing, subject to constant changes and alterations. 


[t has therefore periods of incubation, of transition. French Impressionism 





is, no doubt, such a phenomenon of transition, and as a spontaneous 
artistic tendency cannot be duly understood in the light of any other 
hypothesis. The genuine impressionist does not, properly speaking, paint 
pictures. He paints studies directly from Nature, under all conditions ; he 


professes to avoid on principle all artificiality, all veux jeu. His ambition is 





to create in us an impression as true to Nature as his technical powers will 
enable him to do. If, as for instance in trying to combine full light with 
adequate colour, he inevitably fails, at any rate his failure will not be due 
to any want of sincerity. Claude Monet cndeavours to express 
the real colouring of Nature; Renoir trics how high he can reach on the 
chromatic scale; Montmard struggles with the old sunshine difficulty ; 
Dauphin is a revolutionist with moderate tendencies in a radical group; 


Sisley, Pissano, Degas, are also distinguished soldiers of that phalanx; but 
y>. oD ? >) 


all are doing in reality the same useful work. They are making experiments 
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in directions hitherto unexplored or forbidden by tradition; they are 
training the eyes of the public to hues and effects which tradition had not 
found in studios, and therefore had proscribed as unpleasant and unreal ; 
they are full of exaggerations like all innovators, but here and there they 
meet with truth, or at least they show us in what direction truth lies. In 
spite of their protests, they are “analysts” by the very force of their 
principles, although in every one of their paintings (or better perhaps, 
sketches) they are striving hard to see natural objects as a whole, and thus 
believe themselves to be doing a work of synthesis. We repeat that their 
Art is characteristic of a period of transition, because no Art can have 
reached its final formula that neglects, as theirs practically does at this 
moment, composition and definite drawing. But we believe that these 
qualities will not remain permanently eliminated, and in fact in the best 
modern French impressionists such as Dauphin, Boudin or Danniat, we 
already find them to a great extent combined with a truer sense of the real 
colouring of Nature than was perhaps possessed by any former school. 
Gradually, exaggerations will be done away with, mere sketches will be 
succeeded by real pictures embodying many of the conquests made 
during the present sketching stage ; and composition, although differently 
understood and no longer conventional and stereotyped, will again be, under 
the sway of new ideas, a power for the adequate expression of truth. 

Thus, we are inclined to differ from those critics of French Impres- 
sionism who see nothing but eccentricity in its present performances; who 
profess to be shocked by so violent a departure from approved canons, and 
who are unable to discern in the tendencies of the sect, either a logical 
development of the artistic idea, or a promise of future good. 

There was a time when painters looked for truth in other painters, just 
as natural philosophers looked for the same thing in more or less faithful 
translations of the works of Aristotle. Schools were then in Art, as well as 
in Science, the order of the day. As Science became more and more 
emancipated, it also became more and more the result of individual, 
independent work. So it has been and so it is at the present day with Art. 
It is clear that this order could not possibly have been reversed. Thus 
there is still in 'rance a teaching school for the formation of young artists, 
but for the emancipated artist himself there is not, properly speaking, a 
school in the old sense of that word. Believing this to be an inevitable 
result, we cannot share the lamentations or the disdainful criticisms of 
those who profess to see nothing but a decadence or a source of weakness 
in the present state of things. Still less do we think that the causes which 
we see at work in France at this hour are manifesting their activity in 


france alone, 


L. BayNnarpD KLEIN. 
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THE NATIONAL TRAINING AND EDUCATION OF 
WOMEN. 


NE would suppose that, in a world where, even under the most 
favoured conditions, life must always be somewhat of a struggle— 
where, as a matter of fact, the higher you are placed, the more anxious and 
responsible is the work expected from you, that half of humanity which, 
at least in England, is numerically the largest, would be regularly trained 
and educated for the fate which we are told should be the legitimate as 
well as the most natural ambition of a woman. All girls are really taught, 
and down in the bottom of their hearts they hear nature’s stifled cries, 
though it is not considered now-a-days the fashion for them to admit it, 
that their greatest chance of real happiness, that wild shy singing-bird, lies 
ina well-assorted marriage. 

To this desired end, however, there are many artificial and some 
natural bars. Rank, position in socicty, money, are amongst some of the 
former, and there are also almost insuperable difficulties raised by religion 
and nationality. 

Are all our future race of women to spend the best years of their lives 
in waiting for that which may never come to them? That seems to be an 
undignified as well as a most unhappy position, and yet there is no alternative 
but to treat them like boys, and give them from an early age a technical 
training, throwing them later, with “ all their imperfections on their head ”’, 
into already crowded professions, where they will certainly have to meet 
the opposite sex, not as chivalrous protectors and friends, but as rivals 
and bitter enemies from whom they must wrest their share of the means of 
subsistence. The whole stress of the question really lies in the fact that 
there are so many more women than men, and until that practical difficulty 
is removed, the real, if not social, position of women must suffer depre- 
ciation. Legislation alone can never strike at the root of the evil, and | 
firmly believe that if in the future women find themselves legally placed on 
equal terms with their brothers, they will in reality be no better off than at 
present, while what remains of chivalrous instinct in the hearts of men 
will of necessity become a thing of the past, so that on the whole they will 
be giving up what substance is now vouchsafed them for the shadow of 
a permission to do that for which they have not been constructed by nature. 


It seems to me that the arguments employed by those who wish for an 


equal distribution of property are somewhat similar to those used by what 
are called the more advanced of my sex. No doubt if by legislation you 


could give every man equal capacity to earn and keep his money and to resist, 
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let us say, the temptations of drink and play—or if you could overcome the 
laws of nature and make women equally capable in all fields of labour with 
men, then indeed, no woman worthy of the name would stand aloof from an 
agitation from which we had so much to hope. But it seems impossible 
that anyone, not. blinded by prejudice, and looking at the matter, not as 
they would wish it to be, but in the cold clear light of a steadfast desire to 
know the truth, however distasteful, can fail to see the futility of such 
efforts. In both:cases you find yourself face to face with a natural and 
apparently insurmountable barrier, and in the latter case the only bridge 
across the chasm is by equalizing our numbers here in England, so that 
the ordinary law of supply and demand may react favourably and restore 
women to a happier and more unconstrained position. This can never be 
done as long as we persistently cultivate thistles in the vague and distant 
hope that some day they may bear a fig, if only a stunted one. 

It is very saddening to reflect on the amount of wasted energy entailed 
on unfortunate girls by the neglect of this law, which we are ready enough 
to recognise and act upon throughout the animal creation, adapting and 
taking advantage of the instincts and capabilities of horses and dogs, for 
instance, instead of forcing them to labour for which they are not fit. 
When one thinks that, so far as we know, we have only one life, and that a 
short one, on this earth, and considers the large portion of that brief space 
which girls in the upper classes are compelled to spend in the acquisition 
of distasteful accomplishments which they drop the moment they are 
married, it does not give one a very high opinion of the system of education 
practised for their benefit. No doubt it may be said that only those who 
are practically acquainted with a subject have any right to be heard, or 
indeed should venture to speak on it. On the other hand, it must be 
allowed that experts do not always take the truest and certainly not the 
widest view, as evidenced by the extraordinary results sometimes arrived 
at in Courts of Law, and it is not always wise to go toa specialist in 
medicine in a case where the whole constitution is at fault. No use of the 
knife, however free, can cleanse the disordered blood which produces a 
local disease. 

Education and training always seem to me like obstinacy and deter- 
mination in that the one ends with yourself and the other begins with 
your neighbour. No education is worthy of the name unless it is self- 
given, whereas training must come to us from the outside, and although 
equally important it is less intelligent and more mechanical. 

The education of a woman of the upper classes really begins where 
her training ends, when the doors of the schoolroom are closed behind her, 
and the voice of her governess knows her no more. She then, armed with 
a ‘“litthe hoard of maxims”, falls into the hands of men and women of the 


world, and begins indistinctly to guess at the fearful difference between 


theory and practice as soon as she finds herself fighting with a toy-sword 
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for all protection against their rapiers. How simple everything was made 
in that copy-book which was supposed at once to form her hand and 
improve her morals, and how different, alas! from the adroitness and 
philosophy displayed by her elder sister, now in her third season, eager to 
patronize our poor little stranger and pilot her through the golden haze 
which yet obscures her soft and dewy eyes, still vague and large with the 
mists of morning. The Rule of Thumb now succeeds the Rule of Three, 
it is not less difficult, indeed it is more so, for no one can tell her of any 
method so to place her ‘‘ terms” that the right ones get multiplied together 
and produce any reasonable solution of the problem spread before her 
dazzled eyes. How does the system of education hitherto adopted, fit her 
to cope with the world, to bear the keen stabs of adversity, or enable her to 
withstand temptation? Supposing that she marries soon after her 
introduction to Society, a more helpless being could scarcely have been 
created, having regard to the career she is now called upon to enter. 
Every subject which might have been useful to her has been omitted—she 
is as ignorant of her duties as the proverbial sailor of horses. She has 
been fitted out with certain accomplishments which in nine cases out of 
ten she makes haste to drop, whereas her ignorance of domestic economy is 
as an unsounded ocean depth, in which strange sightless monsters of 
muddle and mis-management are aimlessly swimming, never to know the 
light of a little practical instruction. Everything that she might have 
easily learnt in early life has now to be acquired painfully and by hard 
experience, amid the covert sneers of her household, and the more or less 
| patient endurance of her husband, How changed is she from those good 
| women for whom Pechey wrote his Herbal in 1717, describing the uses 
and virtues of between three and four hundred plants, ‘such as every 
woman knows or that grow in her garden,” as he takes care to say. In 
those days every mistress of a house was a fairly skilled herbalist, and 
could treat the members of her household for every ordinary complaint. 
The first plain question must then be: What is the object to be 
attained? Inthe case of a boy, he must, early in life, if he is ever to 
succeed, make up his mind what profession to adopt, and he must at once 
enter on a course of study specially intended to fit him for his future line of 
life. He is thus early thrown upon his own resources, and if he has any 
| strength of character it must now stand him in good stead. With him the 
aim of life is: success in his profession, distinction achieved by his own 




















personal exertions, and not by chance or fortuitous circumstances, at 
least in the ordinary run of cases. His education is therefore, roughly 
speaking, directed to two objects: the mastery of certain necessary 
branches of study, and the acquisition of that power of keeping his head 
with his own hands which is one of the first lessons in life at a public school, 
It depends entirely upon himself whether he succeeds or not. All this is 
very well—for him; but this sauce for the gander, is it also fit for the 
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goose? Fifty years ago, or even less, there could have been no doubt 
as to what the answer would be, or any question as to the highest aim and 
object of a woman’s life. Now the problem is a far more complicated one, 
since so many women are debarred from marriage and are obliged to earn 
their own living. To this state of affairs there is but one remedy—emigra- 
tion—for all those women who cannot support themselves, while for those 
who are left, the conditions must always remain practically the same, since 
no legislation can ever succeed in arresting the action of natural laws. 
Formerly a woman, whatever her rank in life, prided herself on her 
cooking and confectionery, while her needlework exists to this day to testify 
to her patience and neatness of fingers. As to the latter, there has certainly 
been a revival of late years, but the two former are lost arts as far as ladies 
are concerned, They think, and many of them say openly, that it seems 
terrible to waste their life and intellect in household drudgery. What is 
the result? They are imitated by women in the lower classes to an 
alarming extent, and although we can complain loudly enough of the 
absurdity of Mary Jane’s lessons on the violin, we do not remember that 
it is our own incapacity to teach the practical details of her work which 


makes Mary Jane what she is, since she is sure to imitate our manners and 


habits as well as our dress. How clearly we see that it is inexpedient and 


even dangerous to teach girls in Board Schools music, French, or drawing, 
which they will find of no value to them in their future life, thus occu- 
pying time which might be more usefully employed, but how little we 
realize that it is a bad mistress which makes a bad servant, and that she 
must of necessity despise us for finding fault with her on subjects we have 
no practical knowledge of. All these necessary studies for a woman are 
as important as the other elements of education, and should be given the 
preference to mere accomplishments in all cases, particularly in those 
where time is valuable. 

As regards the physical training of the English girls of to-day, there 
can be but one opinion, but whether College life and the severe course of 
study they mostly undergo are the best preparations for their various walks 
in life, seems to me more than doubtiul. We must havea special training 
and education of our own, and it is only just to say that this is recognised 
by the majority in spite of the pretensions to equality with men put forward 
by certain women. 

Let us therefore face the fact that the training of our girls, whatever 
intellectual effort and technical education they choose to impose upon 
themselves, should primarily aim at perfecting them in all the duties they 
may one day be called upon to perform, instead of unfitting them, as is too 
often the case now, for domestic life, by implanting in their hearts a restless 
longing to see the world and earn their own living—a desire which is 
usually soon quelled by a short experience of the conditions under which, 


in the present state of the labour market, women are alone able to work. 
Susan H. MALMEsBurRY. 
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HEN Mr. Rombledon, escorted by his faithful valet and accompanied by much 
luggage—portmanteaus, hunting kit, gun-case, magazine, boot-cieaning box, 
Gladstone bag (adaptable, like Separatist politics), dressing case, hat-box, &c. &c., 
arrived at Euston Station the next day he found a crowd there, intent on travelling to 
a steeplechase meeting some twenty miles along the line. As Charlie had run it 
rather fine, he had to take what accommodation he could, and, when the train moved 
off, found himself—to the horror of Wilks the valet, who was left on the platform 
with the luggage, like a second Marius among the ruins—in a second-class compart - 
ment crammed with people, not all of a very savoury aspect. At Willesden the train 
stopped and a fat woman with several children and many parcels made a gallant and 
desperate assault on the carriage. A sporting individual therein seated next the 
window received her with a well directed volley of pungent tobacco smoke, and at 
the same time an official of the line, with the courtesy usually shown to second-class 
passengers on an occasion of the kind, informed her that the train being full she must 
await the next. 

“Ha! young man” exclaimed the poor iady, very red in the face and white as to 
the lips, shaking her umbrella at the smoker in the carriage, “ you call yerself a man 
do yver—and puff yer nasty terbaccer in a lady’s face—and not a smoking carriage 
neither—Get away you—another train indeed!” (this to the porter behind her). 
“Oh !”—and here she addressed the company in the carriage collectively, and hap- 
pened to catch Charlie’s laughing eye—* Oh | wish | was a director of this ‘ere line”, 

“T wish you were ma'am” answered Charlie, with a polite bow. 

“ Now then—right behind :” shouted the guard impatiently. 

“ Look alive mum—stand clear,” expostulated the porter. 

The whistle sounded, the fat lady looked volumes of indignation, the train gave 
that little recoil preparatory to moving ahead, when a shouting was heard, and the 
guard’s whistle again blew loudly. 

In another minute the station master and a ticket collector came hurriedly up to 
the fat lady : with their caps in their hands. 

‘‘T am very sorry indeea ” began the former, with a look of amazement upon his 
face which might have also been observed upon that of the other official. ‘ A most 
stupid mistake—this way Madam—-this way—we've put on a first class carriage, just 
forward here—If we'd only known you were coming we'd have had a saloon or 
lavatory car—but —” 

“ Saloon—lavatory | said the fat lady, looking redder than ever—“ Who are you 


and me with a second class ticket, and halves for my poor 





a chaffing of, my friend 
dear innocent—" 

“Oh never mind your tickets,” said the station master, speaking as if he were in 
a dream, while the ucket collector, with several porters who had hurried up, stood by 
with wondering eyes and bare heads—“ you require no ticket—and there’s your pass 
you know. Please walk this way, the time is up—and—” 


“Pass! [ain't got no pass—why !” 


Then she gave a little shrill scream. 
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“Whatever’s this ? tied to my bonnet strings I do declare !”’ 

“ A very good place for it’, obsequiously observed the station master, and then 
the group moved away along the platform. 

“They’re making a blooming April fool of that old gal ’—observed the sportsman 
who had puffed the volley of smoke—‘“and keeping the train waiting too. I shall 
write to the Zimes. ’Ave a game of cards any gent ?”’ 

Rombledon—who, though slow witted, had some native shrewdness, looked on 
with indifferent amusement at the efforts of the three confederates to simulate real 
winning and losing, money passing continually from hand to hand, and loud wailing 
being made about losses: till at last—being bored to death—he thought he would 
while away half-an-hour by letting them cheat him of a pound or two. The amuse- 
ment of trying to see where the sharping came in would be something. He was fond 
of the game proposed—Nap—and could not help wishing, as he handled the cards 
dealt him, that he could have a fair and honestly played contest. Always a lucky 
player, he was rather luckier than usual on this occasion. Time after time he won 
with three and four, and at last boldly went “ nap” and was again successful. 

The faces of the other three players were interesting to watch during the game. 
The quiet confidence with which they began changed gradually to a look of blank 
horror and amaze. When Charlie “ went three” a covert smile was exchanged 
between them, to be quickly followed by angry wonder and furious glances at one 
another when he made it. When he “went four” there was an air of desperation in 
the way they sat up and clutched their cards ; and oaths not loud but deep came when 
he made ¢hat. But when, just before they reached the station which was the bourne 
ot the racegoers, he actually took all five tricks—having pocketed already some six 
pounds—their fury could not be controlled, and they loudly accused Charlie of cheat- 
ing. He was a young man of sinew, however, and their anger went no further : 
Charlie merely smiling and saying gently—“ I am often lucky at nap, gentlemen. But 
how about what you owe me over the last deal ?”’ 

“The last deal be blowed”’ was the elegant reply. ‘*Yer may win with yer 
blooming nap, but I’ll be blanked if yer get the stuff from me. Blank! Blank ! ! 
Blank 11!” 

On the platform the three men stood for a moment stupidly gazing into one 
another’s faces. Then one spoke :— 

“ He played fair enough, didn’t he?” 

“ Yes, blank him! We'd have twigged him else—but we—What the blazes ! 
Why the blankity blank? We—we played fair too!” 

The other two expectorated—they could not speak. 

“Fair !’ at last said another of them. “ S’help me toast and water, I ’andled 
them cards like a blooming infant aplaying for rattles with his blooming nuss !”’ 

“Fair!” cried the third, with an awful oath, which even the expressive ‘ blank ’ 
would not faintly indicate the full horror of—‘ The recollection of that ’ere sugary 
game is enough to sweeten my bally gin for the next bally month! Come and taste.” 

So they too passed away along the platform, and our hero recommenced his 
journey. But now he travelled in more state and comfort: for the friendly guard re- 
moved him into a first class compartment: got him an evening paper: and took 
charge of a telegram to the valet left at Euston. 


Charlie Rombledon, thinking vaguely that curious things seemed to happen to 


him—or rather round about him—opened the G/oée and ran his eye listlessly over it. 
He hid just perused the “ Sporting Chatter’: glanced at the “ Court and Personal ”’ 
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when his eye was caught by the heading: “Rowdy gentlemen. A lord, an Arch- 
deacon, and a banker in trouble.’”’ And he read :— 

‘At Westminster police court, Lord Vereker Vere Smith, Chairman of the Cos- 
politan Philanthropical Society, Sir Chartes Forth, of the firm of Forth, Forth and 
Forth, and A. Flenry Wilberforce Deelbury, banker, were charged with creating a 
disturbance in Piccadilly Circus at one o’clock this morning, and with obstructing 
the police in the execution of their duties; the Venerable Archdeacon Grainge- 
Grantley, of Mudborough, was charged with a determined attempt at rescue; and 
with assaulting Police Constable Jones B. 1222 by boxing his ears. It appeared that 
the defendants, dressed in evening clothes and apparently somewhat under the 
influence of liquor, had insisted on dancing a minuet outside the Criterion after 
midnight, to their imminent danger from the vehicles passing and repassing. On 
being arrested they had at first made no resistance until the defendant Grantley came up 
and shouted out ‘A rescue! a rescue’! following this up by assaulting Constable 
Jones. He was then arrested and they all became violent, saying that they wanted 





to go home to bed—or to their wives—the witness could not clearly swear which was 
the expression used—and it took eight constables to convey them to the station.” 

“The defendants presented a very bedraggled and piteous appearance, and all 
complained of headache, adding that they must have eaten something that disagreed 
with them at dinner. The Magistrate said it was sad to see persons of their position in 
such a plight, and remanded them for three days—they having desired to call witnesses 
to character—accepting bail in the meanwhile.” 

Charlie, who was one of the most soft-hearted of men, did not feel amusement 
alone as he laid down his paper. He was very sorry for the poor misguided old gentle- 
men ; and fervently wished they might get out of their scrape with flying colours. 

“Poor old chaps!”’ he pondered: “they must have had an awfully dull life— 
bound to break out at last. But what will their wives say ?”’ 

Then he lit a cigar, and glanced at his travelling companions. There were but 
two: one a comfortable looking pompous gentleman in furs: and the other a young 
masher of the spurious kind: obliged to advertise the tact of being a “ gentleman ”’ 
by fine and costly raiment. No interest in é2em. He grew profoundly bored. The 
station he was bound for was an unimportant one some miles on the far side of 
Chester, and they had not yet reached Rugby. There were Tamworth and Stafford 
stations besides to stop at, and one or two smaller ones. 

“ What a bore all this stopping is’ said he to himself—“I wish we could run 
right through to Helsham without a stop.” 

Very soon the pompous man began collecting his things, asking—in the tone of 
one conferring a favour—whether they were not approaching Rugby. Charlie 
replied that it was their next halting place, and in about three minutes they had shot 
past it at full speed. [The pompous man raved pompously : tried—vainly—to pull 
the cord of communication, and finally subsided in dignified fury, inwardly concoct- 
ing a scathing letter to the daily papers. 

“Funny thing to forget Rugby ” Charlie observed, pleasantly. “‘ Where are you 
for, Sir?” 

This to the masher, who had removed a glove to caress his moustache witha 
beringed hand. 

“ Aw—Stafford” replied he, somewhat haughtily. 

“Hope they won't forget that” remarked Charlie, laughing and composing 


himself to sleep. 
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In a second, as it appeared to him, he was awakened by the train stopping ; and 
sleepily got out on to the platform, for the purpose of visiting the refreshment room, 
which he remembered to be good at Stafford. Then he became aware of two things ; 
first, that the place they were at was a small country station, and that the board 
Opposite him bore upon it the word “ Helsham”’, his station; secondly that the 
tiny platform was entirely filled by an excited crowd of passengers who had 
surrounded the guard and were all simultaneously using to that bewildered official the 
strongest language of which they were capable. Ladies were weeping with vexation ; 
strong men gasping for sufficiently powerful words ; the little telegraph office was 
blocked with people anxious to reassure their friends ; the station master was wring- 
ing his hands helplessly: and the solitary porter opened his mouth so wide that it 
looked as if it had gone beyond the natural angle and could never close again. 
Charlie approached the station master gently ; nothing but a monster in human shape 
could have been abrupt to the poor man then ; and asked him what it all meant. 

“J dont’t know, sir,” was the reply, in accents of despair ; “this is the Liverpool 
express—so far as I can make out—that oughtn’t to stop here at all, and that oughtn’t 
to pass here for another four hours. Jack Bolter, there’’,and he jerked his thumb 
towards the crowd, who were still baiting the guard, “‘ he seems dazed like, and can’t 
give a sensible answer. As to Tom Holme—that’s the engine driver, sir—he’s gone 
and fainted on top of the coals in the tender, and the stoker’s simply gibbering. It’s 
a mercy there hasn’t been an accident ; and what we’re to do with the train and the 
passengers now I’m sure I don’t know. It’s the most extraordinary thing I ever ”— 

The man’s voice died away through excess of emotion ; and Charlie, seeing no 
use in awaiting the issue of the business (he was of a phlegmatic temperament, and 


b 


not unduly curious or apt to probe into first causes), sauntered out of the station and 
soon was ensconced in a fly and jogging along the high road towards Congleton Hall, 
rather chuckling at the idea of arriving luggageless and valetless some four or five 
hours before he was expected. 

“ But”, he thought as he rattled along, “ but it ¢s rather uncanny : another strange 
thing. I seem to have got among odd occurrences just now.” 

Then he fell to thinking of Queenie Congleton’s dark brown eyes, and forgot all 
about the unfortunate travellers who had been brought against their will to the little 
station of Helsham. 

e s ue at rr 

Before accompanying him to Congleton Hall it may be as well to lay before the 
reader the sequel, as reported in the Police Reports of the morning papers three days 
afterwards, of the Thomas Club Committee episode. We will copy it from the Daily 
Post. 

“Westminster. Lord Vereker Vere Smith, Sir Charles Forth, Archdeacon Grantley, 
and Mr. Henry Wilberforce Deelbury, appeared on remand charged with creating a 
disturbance in Piccadilly Circus, the Archdeacon being further charged with attempt- 
ing a rescue and assaulting the police. The facts of the case have already been reported. 
The Court was inconveniently crowded by the friends of the defendants, who 
numbered among them many peers, bishops and eminent financiers. The defendants 


were about to call witnesses to character when the worthy Magistrate interposed. 
His worship said that without listening to a word of their defence he could anticipate 
it, and it did them honour. No better way of protesting against (1) the vulgar nature 
of the entertainments at our music halls and the degraded style of dancing now in 
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vogue; (2) the reckless driving of our night cabmen; and (3) the unwholesome 
nature of our Club dinners, could have been devised than for these noble minded men 
to come out after an abnormal meal at their club and dance a grave Minuet in the 





street at the very moment when the frequenters of music halls and other vulgar places 
of entertainment were wending their way home. He—the Magistrate—apologised in 
the name of the police for any inconvenience these gentlemen had been subjected to : 





but they must recollect that they were martyrs in a good cause. He ordered them to 
be at once discharged, and added that it was unnecessary to say that they left the 
court without a stain upon their characters. There was a burst of applause in the 
lady of the 





court at the conclusion of his worship’s remarks, and Mrs. Grantley 
Archdeacon—was so overcome that she fainted, and had to be revived in the 


magistrate’s room,” 


( Zo be continued.) 
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affairs of a very numerous body of European investors are deeply involved.” -S. Amer. Fournal. Its great merit 
s its absolute frankness ; whatever he says bears the stamp of sincerity.”-—Glasgovw Herald. 
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A PROSE SUPPLEMENT TO PERCY’S ‘RELIQUES. 
TALES AND LEGENDS OF NATIONAL ORIGIN. With critical intro- 
duction to each by W. Carew Hazutr. Thick 8vo. 15s. 

Supernatural Legends—Feudal and Forest Legends -Romantic Legends—Descriptive and Humorous Legends. 

“A very creditable piece of work.”-—Scotsman. “ Extremely interesting.’—Publishers Circular. “The 
legends are excellent and interesting reading. Mr. Hazlit.’s commentaries are very good.’—Anti-Facobin. 

THE FLIGHT TO VARENNES; and other Historical essays. By Oscar 
BrowninGc, M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

The Flight to Varennes —Criticism of Carlyle’s Account of Same—Foreign Policy of William Pitt——The Commer- 
cial Treaty of 1796—Triple Alliance of 1780—England and France in 1793—Hugh Elliott at Naples—-Hugh Elliot 
at Berlin--Queen Caroline at Naples -Republican Government. 

“ All have the prime good quality of a historical study, exactness in examining questions of fact.”-—Scofsman 
“ Certainly a most painstaking and accurate investigation. —-Dazly Chronicle. 
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THLE DILETTANTE LIBRARY. Each with portratt 2s. 6d. 
THE ART OF ACTING. sy Percy Firzcrracp, M.A. ’ 


DANTE AND HIS IDEAL. By Herbert Baynes, M.R.ALS. 
BROWNING’S MESSAGE TO HIS TIME. sy Dr. Epwarp Berpos. 
IBSEN. By the Rev. P. H. Wicksreep, M.A. 

GOETHE. By Oscar Brownine, M.A. 

DANTE. By Oscar Brownine, M.A. 

IBSEN. By Rev. P. H. Wicksrezp, M.A. 

BROWNING’S CRITICISM OF LIFE. 2. wr. Reve. 

WALT WHITMAN. By Wo. Crarxe, MA. (Camb). 


RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS OF THE WORLD: National, Christian, and 
Philosophic. Large 8vo. 834 pp., rss. A Series of Essays on the Religions of Assyria (Canon RawLinson) ; 
fJabvlonia (W. Str. C. Boscawen); China (Prof. Beat): Confucius (Prof. LEGGE) : Japan (C. Prounps) ; 
Hinduism (Sir A. C. Lyati); Buddhism (Prof. Ruys Davips):; Old Indian Poetry (Mrs. Macpona.p) : 
Sikhism (F. Pincorr) ; Jews (M. Joseru, D. W. Marks) ; Mithraism (J. M. Ropertson) ; Muhammed (Dr: 
LeirNner); Teutons (fF. YorK Powerit); Church Catholic (B. F.C. Costetnor); Swedenborg (T. Cuitp) : 
Dante (Oscar BRowNING) ; Church of England (Rey. H.C. SuurrLtewortH): Unitarians (Dr. CROssKEY): 
Noncontormity (J. A. Preron, M.P.); Methodism (Mrs. SHELDON Amos) ; Independents (Dr. Eowarp WHITE): 
Baptists (Dr. Crirrorpd) ; Quakers (W. PoLLarb); Theism (Dr. Voysey) ; Spinoza (Sir Frep. Potrock) : 
Positivists (F Rep. Harrison); Secularism (G. W. Foore); Theosophy (Mrs. Besant); Ethical Religion 
(Dr. Corr), &e.—-54 Essavs in all on the various Religious Sects and Creeds. 
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